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BISTAMIANA 
By A. J. Arberry 

IN his interesting and provocative book Hindu and Muslim mysticism ( Athlone 
Press, 1960), Professor R. C. Zaehner has discussed at length the part which 
he believes Abu Yazid al-Bistami played in introducing Vedantin ideas into 
Muslim mysticism. In this paper it is proposed to re-examine some of the crucial 
texts upon which this theory has been based. 



khud'a = maud ? 

In al-Sarraj's Kitab al-Luma' (p. 384 of R. A. Nicholson's edition = p. 464 

of the Cairo 1960 edition) a famous account is given, in Abu Yazid's own words, 

of a ' flight into eternity '. Professor Zaehner translates this passage as follows : 

' As soon as I reached [God's] unity ' [he says], ' I became a bird whose 

body was of oneness and whose wings were of everlastingness, and I went on 

flying in the atmosphere of relativity for ten years until I entered into an 

atmosphere a hundred million times as large ; and I went on flying until 

I reached the expanse of eternity and in it I saw the tree of oneness '. Then 

[says Sarraj], he described the soil [in which it grew] its root and branch, 

its shoots and fruits, and then he said ' Then I looked, and I knew that all 

this was deceit \ x 

1 Zaehner, HMM, 95 ; cf. Mysticism, sacred and profane, 163. Z. has made some minor 
changes in his previous version of this passage, but inaccuracies still remain. The phrase ' As 
soon as I reached [God's] unity ' (earlier, * As soon as I attained to His unity ') represents the 
Arabic -cuJl-U^ J I dj* U J j. The adverbial L* J j\ means * the first time that ' (see 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes and B. Blachere, Orammaire de Varabe classique, 284 ; Massignon, 
Essai, 248 translates more correctly, ' Des que j'allais a Son unicite '), and C>j*e here has 
the meaning ' I pursued a course that brought me to ' (Lane, Lexicon, i, 1754). (In his version of 
this story Farid al-Dln "Attar was also inaccurate when he rendered, Tadhhirat al-auliya\ i, 175, 
f»JL**; c*JlJl>2J Oy*- ; but this is not his only inaccuracy, as will be seen below.) The narrative 
is of a journey to God's pure essence (for wahdanlya see Massignon, Essai, 59, 265), the first stage 
of which was Abu Yazid's ten years' flight through the phenomenal world {hawa > al-haifiya ; for 
the technical meaning of haif and haifiya see al-Jurjani, al-Ta l rifdt (Cairo, 1938), 165-6) ; the 
' atmosphere of haifiya ' is ' conditioned ' being ; cf. J. W. Sweetman, Islam and Christian 
theology, i, i, 103, 116. The second stage of the journey was through a like ' atmosphere ' a 
hundred million times as extensive (presumably the immaterial as contrasted with the physical 
universe, the malakut, cf. al-Sahlaji, al-Nur, p. Ill), at the end of which Abu Yazid found himself 
in (note the change from J I O^ to <J £->j**> and see Lane, loc. cit.) the arena (maiddn, the open 
space outside the city of God ; thus, rather than Z.'s ' expanse ') of eternity- without-beginning 
(azaliya). It is incidentally noteworthy that the phrase JLa^JI Jl ilii- J ji d\^j (so printed in 
Badawi's edition of al-Sahlaji, p. 116, and translated by Z., HMM, 214 as ' and that was the 
first glimpse of union ' ; cf. also "Attar, TA, I, 175, translated by Z., HMM, 215) appears in the 
older and more authoritative Kitab al-Luma' of al- Sarraj, loc. cit., as forming part of al- Junaid's 
commentary on Abu Yazid's 4^jIjl>-j J I Cjj^ U Jjl with the important variant reading 
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Professor Zaehner comments : ' This tree seems to be none other than the 
cosmic tree of the Katha Upanisad and the Bhagavad-Gita. Abu Yazid is 
represented as describing the soil from which it grew, its roots, branches, shoots, 
and fruit, but Sarraj does not tell us how he described them. The Gita, however, 
does describe them, root, branches, shoots and all. . . . Thus we can be fairly 
certain that when Sarraj says that Abu Yazid described " its root and branch, 
its shoots and fruits ", he described these in accordance with the original. 1 This 
is already striking, but there is more to it than this, for this selfsame tree appears 
in the Muridaka and &vetdsvatara Upanisads, and in the latter case it is brought 
into connexion with maya . . .'. 

After quoting in translation his proof-text, Professor Zaehner goes on to 
identify maya with the Arabic Jchud'a, which he has translated ' deceit '. 
' Maya ', he argues, ' also means " deceit ", and this is precisely how Abu 
Yazid describes his own tree of oneness. The Arabic word Jchud'a is in fact an 
exact and literal translation of the Sanskrit maya which both means " deceit " 
and God's mysterious power by which he creates \ Professor Zaehner recites 
Monier-Williams on the various meanings of maya, and Lane on the connota- 
tions of Jchud'a. Finally he concludes : ' The two words could scarcely corre- 
spond more exactly. Moreover, to the best of my knowledge, the world is not 
described as Jchud'a in any other Sufi text, it does not come naturally and only 
makes sense if it is seen to be a translation of maya. When the Sufis speak of 
the unreality of the world, they speak of it as a dream, or a game, not as 
deceit \ a 

It is not intended to discuss here the identification of Abu Yazid's ' tree ' ; 
suffice it to remark that there appears to be at least some grounds for supposing 
it to be rather the famous Tree of Life so familiar in Jewish and Muslim litera- 
ture. 8 I am not qualified to express any opinion on the exact meaning or 
meanings of the Sanskrit maya, and will confine my observations to the 
significance in its present context of the Arabic Jchud'a. 

The term Jchud'a is admittedly non-Qur'anic ; but God is described as 
Jchddi in Qur'an rv, 141, just as He is called the supreme mdJcir in in, 47, 
vm, 30 ; God is credited with Jcaid in vn, 182, lxvhi, 45. The picture of Allah 

1 Zaehner, HMM, 96. The alleged * original ' reads : ' With roots above and branches below 
the imperishable fig-tree has been declared. Its leaves are the Vedic hymns. Whoso knows it 
knows the Veda. Below and above extend its branches nourished by the qualities, and the objects 
of sense are their sprouts. Below are extended the roots from which arise actions in the world of 
men *. A strange description indeed for a Muslim to borrow in speaking of the Tree of Unity ! 

a Zaehner, H MM, 97. 

3 For the very ancient antecedents of the Tree of Life, see Widengren's monograph in Uppsala 
Universiteis Arsskrift, 1950. Prime candidate for identification in a Muslim context is obviously 
the * Lote-tree of the Boundary *, farthest point reached by Muhammad in his mi'rdj ; for 
which see, inter alia, the commentaries on Qur'an Lin, 14, and the details there given of its 
' root and branch, its shoots and fruits ', especially the description that it is ' the limit of the 
knowledge of all men, both the former and the latter ones \ The Sidra is the terminus also of 
Ibn 'Arabf s wit'mj, see his Kxtab al-Iara* (Hyderabad, 1948), 34. G. Widengren argues a Shi'ite 
source for Abu Yazid's mi'raj (see UUA, 1955, 89-93). 

vol. xxv. part 1. 3 
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as a master of guile and cunning in His dealings with men is too familiar to 
require embroidering. It is part of His plan to ' try ' and ' test ' His creatures, 
to prove the true quality of their faith and worship ; the term bald' occurs 
frequently enough both in the Qur'an and in Sufi literature. 1 

As for Professor Zaehner's remark that ' the world is not described as 
khud'a in any other Sufi text ' : I would refer to two passages in the Kitdb 
al-Fana* of al-Junaid, of which Professor Zaehner offers a new translation in 
Appendix B of this same book. The first reads 2 : ^^- (J A ^3 (J*^\. This is 
rendered by Professor Zaehner (the subject i» God), ' He beguiled and deluded 
me through my own self away from him \ Here we have a very celebrated 
Sufi indeed attributing to God the quality of khud'a, the ' delusion ' in this 
instance being that of existing as a discrete individual apart from God. The 
second passage reads 3 : 

.i r Ji\ <*J>j£j i-^il jipj Sj-2!l { jJb (J *+*£- L* ffJ^ ef\ 

Professor Zaehner translates : ' It is only at this point that the law of suffering 
comes into operation for those who are adapted to it. They lend themselves 
to the attractive power of God, persist, and refuse to be beguiled, and that 
which had obliterated them in omnipotence itself — an exalted station and a 
noble relationship — continues with them \ 4 In this context al-Junaid clearly 
establishes the divine khud'a as part of the ' law ' of bald 9 . 



1 The phrase oUI J* I J* oUI <1*. Cjj>- pj j, in al-Junaid's Kitdb al-Fand' (ed. A. Abdul 

Kader in Islamic Quarterly, i, 2, 1954, 81 ) has been translated by Professor Zaehner as ' It is only at 
this point that the law of suffering comes into operation for those who are adapted to it ' (HMM, 
222). The word bald* in this and similar contexts means not so much * suffering ' as * trial ' ; 
the phrase aM cU-bala* means * the people chosen by God for His trial and testing ' (Zaehner, 
HMM, 223, translates it * the mystics who accept suffering ' which puts the shoe on the wrong 
foot). For the Sufi understanding of bald' see Hujwiri, Kashf al-mahjub (tr. R. A. Nicholson), 
388-9 : * By bald (affliction) they signify the probation of the bodies of God's friends by diverse 
troubles and bicknesses and tribulations. . . . Bald is the name of a tribulation, which descends 
on the heart and body of a true believer and which is really a blessing. . . . The degree of bald 
is more honourable than that of imtihdn, for imtihdn affects the heart only, whereas bald affects 
both the heart and the body and is thus more powerful \ The source is of course Qur'anic, 
cf. e.g. xxi, 36, and see Lane, Lexicon, I, 256 ; cf. also al-Kharraz, Kitdb al-Sidq (my edition), 68. 
(Incidentally, al-Kharraz, op. cit., 8, is an older source for the famous hadith quoted by Zaehner, 
HMM, 1 10, for which he knows no more ancient authority than al-Junaid ; see further Massignon, 
Essai, 106-7.) 

2 1Q, i, 2, 1954, 79. The form ^ITI is not recorded in the native lexicons as a derivative of 
the root hyd ; but see Dozy, Supplement, n, 504, where the form is given as meaning * irritate '. 
Dr. Abdul Kader's remark (IQ, i, p. 83, n. 3) that it * literally means " desired me " ' is not 
quite correct ; ^o ' from the root lewd is also not recorded. 

8 IQ, I, 2, 1954, 81. 

4 Zaehner, HMM, 222. Abdul Kader translates (IQ, i, 2, 1954, 86) : * It is only after this 
stage has been achieved that it is possible for the worshipper to experience the " testing time " ; 
he struggles and prevails and is faithful to God and then he is conquered by that whioh obliterates 
him, that same strength, that elevated spiritual stage, that noble relationship with God '. The 
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In the first of the two passages just cited there is a correlation between the 
kaid and the Jchud'a of God. To complete the trinity of synonyms, we later 

find al-Junaid speaking of the divine makr 1 : j^*' +r: J*L*-l dMS Uo b|i 

&j*l*i V ^-^- (>• (Z. : ' When this happens, it is God's guile that encom- 
passes them in a manner they do not understand '). 2 

It is surely no far step from al-Junaid describing the sense of individual 
existence apart from God as a khud'a, to Abu Yazid calling a khud'a the whole 
of existence apart from God. And if, which is a large presupposition, no other 
Sufi followed Abu Yazid in calling the world precisely a khud'a, one can at 
any rate cite a verse attributed to 'Umar Khaiyam in which the universe is. 
described as ' a sleep and a dream, a deceit and a delusion \ 3 

It is suggested, then, that so far from Abu Yazid's phrase ' and I knew 
that all this was deceit ' being ' simply unintelligible unless viewed against a 
Hindu Vedantin background ',* it is perfectly clear and natural regarded as. 
a mystic's extension of the Qur'anic picture of God as the supreme beguiler. 



subhdrii 

Professor Zaehner observes : ' Perhaps pf all the sayings of Abu Yazid 
that shocked his pious contemporaries, the most shocking was subMni, ma 
a'zama shcfnl, " Glory be to me, how great is my glory ". It is very possible, 
however, that Abti Yazid never went further than to say svbhdni, which is all 
that Sarraj records, while Bahlaji reports no less than three versions of this 
particular logion, and it is therefore probable that the second phrase is in each 
case a gloss. Besides " How great is my glory " we also have " How great is my 
sovereignty (stdtdnl) ", and, more striking still, "lam the Lord Most High ",. 



sunna of bald' means of course God's invariable rule of testing and proving men ; see p. 30, n. 1, 
above, and for this use of sunna see Qur'an xxxm, 38, 62, xxxv, 41, 42, xl, 85, xlviii, 23. 
The word J^W- is unexpected, and one is tempted to emend it to b-**U-; but if the reading is 
correct, Z.'s translation * they lend themselves to the attractive power of God ' is somewhat 
bizarre, considering that the word means * to contend with in drawing ' ; the idea here would 
appear to be that those being tested contend with their afflictions which threaten to draw them 
away from God. Further comment on the edition and the two versions of the fundamental 
Kitdb al-Fana > is reserved for a future paper, 
i IQ, i, 2, 1954, 82. 

2 Zaehner, HMM, 223. The phrase o*J*i m V d~»- j* is a quotation from Qur'an vn, 181 r 
* And those who deny Our revelations — step by step We lead them on from whence they know 
not ' (Pickthall). Clearly al-Junaid had this text in mind, with its reference to God's istidraj* 
a term with which the Sufis were very familiar ; see for instance HujwM (tr. Nicholson), 224. 

3 ACB 20 {= Mahfuz 77, Rosen 55 with variants) : 

vl— xOj i^+jjij (JLfli- j i<-il>*" j~~^i tS?> 4 &Juj bltf? J]^*-l 

For ujy « 4pJI>-, see Farhang-i Nafisi, rv, 2557-8 : 

* Zaehner, HMM, 97. 
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the last of which is also reported as a separate saying. Now subhdni, " Glory 
be to me ", is absolutely blasphemous to Muslim ears, and nothing remotely 
comparable is recorded of any of the Sufis who preceded Abu Yazid, and once 
again we find the explanation of it in a Hindu source : for the Sanskrit equiva- 
lent of these words occurs in the Brhatsannydsa Upanisad, where we read 
mahyam eva namo namah, " Homage, homage to me ".' * 

I am not qualified to determine whether the Sanskrit word translated by 
Professor Zaehner as ' homage ' has in fact any correspondence in meaning 
with the Arabic subhdn, but I would have thought that the similarity was 
somewhat remote. It is not necessary to quote the lengthy dictionary explana- 
tions of the grammatical formation and signification of subhdn, except to stress, 
what Professor Zaehner has implied, that its use is otherwise confined to the 
Almighty in the Qur'an and in Muslim religious literature. (Lane, i, 1291, 
quotes a verse of al-A'sha which is a good instance of the application of subhdn, 
as a synonym of 'ajab m , to an admired human being ; but this usage is not 
relevant to Abu Yazid's subhdni.) 

The discussion of subhdni by Professor L. Massignon 2 renders it superfluous 
to rehearse arguments which have already long since been put forward well 
and cogently. The attempt to find a Hindu source for this celebrated shath 
seems so unlikely as not to call for further discussion. 

A few words need to be added about the phrase translated by Professor 

Zaehner as ' I am the Lord Most High \ In fact the Arabic is (J* *' ^ J W, 8 
i.e. ' I am my Lord Most High ' — a significant difference. Professor Massignon, 
quoting a different and still unpublished source, gives the saying in the form 
' Je suis voire Seigneur Supreme ' which he correctly identifies with the words 
put into Pharaoh's mouth in Qur'an lxxix, 24.* Professor Zaehner, who 
has apparently overlooked Professor Massignon's citation, consequent upon 
his own mistranslation has missed the subtle significance of the change made 
by Abu Yazid from the Qur'anic ' your Lord ' to ' my Lord '. The phrase (the 
Qur'anic echo would certainly not be lost on his auditors and later commentators) 
is surely just another expression of Abu Yazid's sense of absolute self-naughting 
in the ecstatic moment of realizing that only God truly exists. 6 



1 ibid., 98. 

2 Massignon, Essai, 249-51, with literature there quoted. Zaehner' s argument that subhani 
was the whole of the original saying and that ma a'fama sha'ni was a later addition, because 
al-Sarraj is our earliest source and he only gives subhdni, is somewhat invalidated by the fact 
that Abu Talib al-Makki, who died only eight years after al-Sarraj, quotes the saying in its full 
form (Qut cd-quiub, n, 75). 

3 Zaehner, HMM, 98, see al-Sahlaji, 68, 103. 

4 Massignon, Essai, 249. 

6 A further examination is necessary of Professor Zaehner' s contention (HMM, 113) that 
' it is quite plain that he (i.e. Abu Yazid) claimed to be God in all respects * ; the issue is tied up 
with the interpretation of the Sufi doctrine of /and', which I hope to re-examine on a future 
occasion. 
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anta dhdka = tat tvam asi ? 

Professor Zaehner cites in support of his Vedantin thesis the well-known 
description by Abu Yazid of his colloquy with God. 1 This is how he translates 
the narrative * : 

Abti Yazid is reported to have said [Sarraj tells us] : ' Once [God] 
raised me up and placed me before him, and said to me : " Abu Yazid, 
verily my creation longs to see thee ". And I said : " Adorn me with thy 
unity and clothe me in thine I-ness and raise me up unto thy oneness, 
so that when thy creatures see me, they may say : ' We have seen thee 
(i.e. God) and thou art that '. Yet I (Abu Yazid) will not be there at all ".' 
Since this version contains an inaccuracy as a crucial point, it will be 
convenient to reproduce the original text. 

\J\i diil>- JTj IS} ^ dJbJbJ J} ^ij\j dJbJUl ^~d)) dbJlJby. jL j 

.£iu OjTl Vj *iis cJ z£& iiuj, 

Professor Zaehner comments : ' Here there is one phrase — " Thou art 
that" — that is wholly unintelligible in the context. So unintelligible is it 
indeed that Nicholson, rather than commit himself to writing what seemed 
to him nonsense, translated : " and that only Thou mayst be there, not I "... . 
The pronoun " that " (dhdka), of course, is never used in Arabic to mean 
" God ". If a pronoun is used, it is always huwa [sic}, " he ". Nicholson's 
mistranslation of the phrase is proof enough that the phrase " Thou art that " 
in the context is wholly unintelligible. The pronoun " that " (tat), however, is 
regularly used in Sanskrit as a synonym for Brahman. ..." That ", indeed, 
for the Hindu is the normal way of referring to Brahman as the Absolute, 
and the phrase takunu anta dhdka is, in fact, a literal translation of the famous 
phrase of the Chdndogya Upanisad, tat tvam asi '.* 

However inadequate Nicholson's version of this narrative may have been, 
Professor Zaehner is astray if he supposes that he was the first to notice the 
unusual nature of the phrase anta dhdka. I had myself translated it ' Thou 
wilt be That ', 4 but do not claim any originality in doing so ; I was merely 
following the lead given long ago by that great Master of Sufism, Louis 
Massignon, whose version of the story is as follows s : 



1 al-Sarraj, 382 (p. 461 in the Cairo edition). 

2 Zaehner, HMM, 94 ; cf. MSP, 162, where the version is slightly different and at one point 
more accurate. 

3 Zaehner, HMM , 94^5. 

4 Revelation and reason in Islam, 95. 

5 Essai, 248. 
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II me ravit une fois, et, me placant devant Lui, me dit : '0 Abou 
Yazid ! Mes creatures desirent te voir \ Et je Lui dis : ' embellis-moi 
de Ton unicite, revets-moi de Ton ipseite et ravis-moi en Ta moneitS, 
afin que, lorsque Tes creatures me verront, elles disent : " Nous T'avons 
vu ", que Tu sois cela, que je ne sois plus la ! ' 

In his translation of the crucial passage Professor Zaehner has apparently 
failed to notice the significance of the particle fa, which here as often indicates 
causality. 1 His version, * so that when thy creatures see me, they may say : 
" We have seen thee (i.e. God) and thou art that ". Yet I (Abu Yazid) will 
not be there at all ', is therefore incorrect. As Massignon saw, the comment of 
God's creatures is confined to ' Nous T'avons vu ', and the rest of the narrative 
reports Abu Yazid's own concluding response to God. 

We come now to the categorical statement that ' the pronoun " that " 
(dhdka), of course, is never used in Arabic to mean " God ". If a pronoun 
is used, it is always huwa, " he " '. If this assertion were true it would admittedly 
carry much weight, and lend plausible substance to the equally magisterial 
* the phrase takunu anta dhdka is, in fact, a literal translation of ... tat tvam 
asi '. But the Qur'an itself establishes precedent for the use of the pronoun 
dhd (this is the basic form, the -ha being of course, like variant forms, a particle 
of * allocution . . . relating to an object that is distant, or, accord, to general 
opinion, to that which occupies a middle place between the near and the 

distant ' 2 ) with reference to God. I cite Qur'an vi, 95 : 4-M j*l>J S, a phrase 

repeated at vi, 102, x, 3, xxxv, 14, xxxix, 8, xl, 64, 66, xlh, 8. There would 
thus appear to be no lack of evidence for the use in Arabic of the pronoun 
' that ' in reference to God. It would appear (whilst noticing the rhetorical 
rhyme between dhdka and hundka, picking up the earlier ra'aindka, and 
observing the balance between this triple rhyme and the triple rhyme wahddrii- 
yatika-andniyataka-ahadayatika), that Abu Yazid was intending to say no more 
than that ' that ' which the creatures were seeing (in ' a middle place between 
the near and the distant ') was God, and that Abu Yazid had ceased to exist 
as a contingent entity apart from God. If this interpretation is correct, then 
there is no need to drag the Sanskrit tat tvam asi into the arena. 

4 

Abu 'Ali al-Sindl 

Other instances of Professor Zaehner's confident derivation of phrases 
credited to Abu Yazid from Vedantin sources might be similarly scrutinized, 
and some measure of their validity reduced. 3 But to do this would involve 
undue prolongation of this paper, and I will finally invite attention once again 

1 W. Wright, Arabic grammar, i, 291 ; Lane, Lexicon, i, 2321. 

2 Lane, Lexicon, I, 947. 

3 Examples are given on pp. 98-106 of HMM. 
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to the mysterious figure of the man called Abu 'All al-Sindi. First I must quote 

from Professor Zaehner. 

R. A. Nicholson long ago pointed out that Abu Yazid of Bistam might 
have derived his quite new doctrine of f and, by which he understood the 
total destruction of the empirical self in God, from his teacher, Abu 'All 
al-Sindi. 1 This view, which was hotly defended by Max Horten, has recently 
been rejected as not proven by Professor A. J. Arberry. 2 We must, then, 
once again re-examine the evidence presented both from the Hindu and the 
Muslim side. 

Nicholson maintained that the fact that Abu Yazid' s reputed master 
was a man from Sind accounted for the doctrines in Abu Yazid's recorded 
sayings which seemed to him to be ' certainly ' of Indian origin. 3 Arberry, 
however, considers that the term ' Sindi ' may refer to a village called 
Sind in Khorasan which is recorded by the geographer Yaqut. Theoretically, 
of course, it might, but it is rather difficult to believe that the Sind referred 
to is any other than the province of that name. However that may be, it 
would seem that this Abu 'AH was a convert to Islam from another religion, 
for Abu Yazid says of him : ' I used to keep company with Abu ' AH al-Sindi 
and I used to show him how to perform the obligatory duties of Islam, 
and in exchange he would give me instruction in the divine unity (tawhtd) 
and in the ultimate truths (haqd'iq) '. Abu Yazid, then, represents himself 
as learning the ' ultimate truths ' about the divine unity from a man who 
did not even know how to perform the obligatory duties of a Muslim. It 
seems, then, fairly clear that this man, Abu 'AH al-Sindi, was a convert 
from another faith. 4 
The crucial text here translated by Professor Zaehner is the oft-quoted 

passage from al-Sarraj, the Arabic of which is as follows. 5 

La <cjyi CjSsM ^OlJl Jp LA C~J& JU7 4JIII 4**j ( j»\k^J\ Jb Jj y\ J\ij 

,\ij^ JJliJ-lj *L*>yi\ <^*JUj jl£j <Wsy 4-j pJU La 

The phrase translated by Professor Zaehner as ' I used to show him how to 
perform the obligatory duties of Islam ' has been interpreted by Professor 
H. Ritter as meaning that Abu Yazid ' had to teach [al-Sindi] the Kur'an verses 
necessary for prayer \ 6 This interpretation was doubtless influenced by the brief 



1 R. A. Nicholson, Mystics of Islam, 17. 

2 RRI, 90. My intention was to suspend judgment pending more substantial proof, rather 
than to ' reject as not proven \ 

3 Mystics of Islam, loc. cit. In his much later Idea of personality in Sufism, 27, Nicholson 
appears to regard Abu Yazid as introducing Persian, and more specifically Shi'ite, thought into 
Sufism rather than, as he held formerly, Vedanta. 

4 Zaehner, HMM , 93-4. 

5 al-Sarraj, 177 (p. 235 of the Cairo edition). 

6 Encyclopaedia of Islam (new edition), 1, 162. 
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notice of Abu 'Ah" al-Sindi, drawn from a still unpublished work of Ruzbihan 
al-Baqli, 1 given by Jam! in his Nafahdt al-uns, a reference seemingly over- 
looked by Professor Zaehner. 2 

Cf J 1 <> -*'-> f^^^^y J* U (^ (> J 1 . J 1 O 4 <*" ^ ^.Ji l . c ^ 1 

.4J1I jA Jij jlJ-I 

The words of Abu Yazid as given by al-Sarraj are perhaps a little more 
subtle than Professor Zaehner's translation of them suggests. There seems to 
be an intended contrast between the talqm of the rites and duties of a Muslim 
which Abu Yazid imparted, and the ta'lim which he received in return. The 
verb laqqana connotes ' making to understand ' according to the lexicons, 3 
specifically ' making to understand of a thing that which one had not under- 
stood before \ (By Abu Yazid's time the term mulaqqin had hardly yet acquired 
the specific meaning of ' elementary teacher ' which later attached to it, 4 
much less the curious office of ' instructor of the dead ' 5 ; though talqin had 
already come to denote prompting a dying man to recite the shahdda* but 
this is scarcely relevant.) If Baqlfs version is conflated with that of al-Sarraj, 
then perhaps one is justified in speculating that what Abu Yazid meant was 
that he instructed (the tense of the verb suggests an extended course of teaching) 
Abu 'Ali in the exegesis of Sura 1 and Sura cxn of the Qur'an ; and it is 
interesting, in view of what Abu 'All is said to have taught Abu Yazid in return, 
to remember that Sura cxn is sometimes known as the Sura of TauhM. (Since 
the two Suras together run to no more than eleven very short verses, a course of 
teaching would surely not be required if all that was involved was a parrot- 
fashion getting by heart so that a new convert might take his place in the ranks 
of prayer.) Professor Zaehner's presumption that Abu 'All came to Abu Yazid 
as a convert from another religion is no more than a presumption. My own 
presumption, which is also no more than a presumption, is that Abu Yazid 
took Abu 'Ali, a village Muslim of little or no formal education, through the 
religious and legalistic meaning of the ritual and common duties of Islam, 
and to his surprise discovered in his pupil a mastery of the ' real ' and mystic 
apprehension of God. If this guess is right, then Abu 'Ali would belong to a 



1 Sharh al-Shathiyat, an edition of which is promised by Professor H. Corbin ; see his Le 
Jasmin des fideles d' amour, 85. Baqli died in 606/1209. 

2 Jami, Nafahdt al-uns (Teheran, 1958), 57. 

3 Lisdn al-'Araby xvn, 275. 

4 So e.g. Brockelmann, GAL, 11, 92. 

5 See Lane, Manners and customs, 1st ed., 11, 302. 

6 Ibn Qutaiba, l Uyun al-akhbar, 11, 311 ; cf. Dozy, Supplement, 11, 545. 
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type of simple saint, intuitively privy to the divine secrets, which is by no 
means uncommon in Sufi hagiography. 1 

1 Even if it is conceded that Abu 'All's nisba refers to the province of Sind, this by no means 
implies that he was originally a Hindu, as will be realized by examining the names of those persons 
recorded as bearing the nisba al-Sindi. Many descendants of the original Arab conquerors of 
Sind, accomplished by as early as 713, would have called themselves al-Sindi. The traditionist 
Najih b. 'Abd al-Rafrman, known as Abu Ma'shar al-Madani, a cliert of the Banu Hashim 
and said to be of Himyarite stock, was called al-Sindi ; he quoted on the authority of, among 
others, Sa'id b. al-Musaiyib al-Madani (d. 94/713), was a favourite of the caliph al-Mahdi, was 
illiterate for all his pretended learning, and died in 170/787 (see Yaqiit, Mu'jam al-buldan, 
v, 151-2 ; Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, x, 419-22 ; Ibn al-'Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, I, 278, 
who states that he was called al-Sindi as a laqab bi'l-dadd, being white-skinned). His son Abu 
'Abd al-Malik Muhammad, whom al-Mahdi sent from Medina to Baghdad, was also called 
al-Madani al-Sindi (al-Sam'ani, Kitdb al-Ansdb, fol. 314a) though he obviously had no connexion 
whatever with Sind. The poet Abu 'A^a', a panegyrist of both the Umaiyads and the early 
Abbasids, was called al-Sindi after his father Yasar who was a foreigner and could not speak 
correct Arabic (see Abu '1-Faraj, Kitdb al-Aghdni, xvi, 81-7). The traditionist Abu Muhammad 
Raja' al-Sindi, who died in 221/836, also bore the nisba al-Nisaburi (see Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, 
in, 267) which takes him a long way from Sind ; his son and grandson, who followed the same 
learned profession, also called themselves al-Sindi (Kitdb al-Ansdb, fol. 314a). The famous 
poet and wit Kushajim (d. 360/971), whose proper name was Ma^mud b. Husain, was also 
known as al-Sindi after his ancestor al-Sindi b. Sahak who was bridge-guard at Baghdad during 
the reign of Harun al-Rashid (al-Sam'ani, loc. cit.) ; his immediate provenance was Ramla 
in Palestine (ShadJiarat al-dhahab, m, 38). The foregoing examples perhaps suffice to demonstrate 
how hazardous it is to conclude that a man of Abu Yazid's period was a native of Sind and a 
convert from Hinduism because he bore the nisba al-Sindi. 
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